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These Five Years 

It has been not without misgivings and tremors that we 
have faced the alternative of bringing Poetry to an end or 
soliciting a new guaranty fund. Who were we that we 
should ask a subsidy in these costly days of war? But a 
wave from the deeps rose to sweep away our doubts. All 
the more because of war must our fellow-countrymen cher- 
ish the arts, and especially this art of the poets, who have 
been, from the dawn of time, the annunciators of truth, the 
first revealers of beauty. We can not afford to close our 
doors to them — who knows what spirit of fire might knock 
in vain ? Poetry may not be a grand enough portal, and the 
lamps that light it may burn dim in drifting winds; but until 
a nobler one is built it should stand, and its little lights 
should show the way as they can. H. M. 

REVIEWS 

Hodgson's poems 

Poems, by Ralph Hodgson. Macmillan Co. _ 

There is a certain picture-book quality about the poems 
of Ralph Hodgson. One has the feeling that they were 
meant to go with illustrations. Eve, for instance, seems to 
call for one of those rather mild drawings of the "eternal 
maid" such as one finds in Life. (I don't know who makes 
these illustrations, no doubt pleasing to clergymen and chil- 
dren, but apparently each generation supplies its quota and 
the ranks are never empty.) 

Eve, with her basket, was 
Deep in the bells and grass, 
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Wading in bells and grass 
Up to her knees, 
Picking a dish of sweet 
Berries and plums to eat, 
Down in the bells and grass 
Under the trees. 

Even that much praised poem, The Bull, seems to have 

been destined for pictorial accompaniment. It is in itself 

pictorial — not imagistic; two very distinct things: 

See an old unhappy bull, 
Sick in soul and body both, 
Slouching in the undergrowth 
Of the forest beautiful; 
Banished from the herd he led, 
Bulls and cows a thousand head. 

This poem gives the impression of a literary performance 

surprisingly well brought off; it has the accent of literary 

success. But whenever I read it I am somehow reminded 

of an amusing parallel in the cowboy song of The Last 

Longhorn: 

An ancient long-horned bovine 

Lay dying by the river; 

There was lack of vegetation 

And the cold winds made him shiver. 

A cowboy sat beside him 

With sadness in his face 

To see his final passing — 

This last of a noble race. 

The ancient eunuch struggled 
And raised his shaking head, 
Saying, "I care not to linger 
When all my friends are dead. 
These Jerseys and these Holsteins 
They are no friends of mine ; 
They belong to the nobility 
Who live across the brine." 
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Perhaps this has no literary quality. Certainly Mr. 

Hodgson's poem has no lack of it. The Bull is picturesquely 

decorative, with an element of the bizarre, a suspicion of the 

studied properties of modern art or stage decoration : 

And things abominable sit 
Picking offal buck or swine; 
On the mess and over it 
Burnished flies and beetles shine, 
And spiders big as bladders lie 
Under hemlocks ten foot high. 

And a dotted serpent curled 
Round and round and round a tree, 
Yellowing its greenery, 
Keeps a watch on all the world — 
All the world and this old bull 
In the forest beautiful. 

From this, the style descends quite obviously to that of 

the nursery picture-book: 

And his little frame grew stout, 
And his little legs grew strong, 
And the way was not so long; 
And his little horns came out, 
And he played at butting trees 
And boulder-stones and tortoises. . . . 

Some of Mr. Hodgson's shorter poems have the charm of 

a thing that seems to occur with the ease and carelessness of 

a wayside flower. If in some of these one may detect the 

accent of William Blake it does not greatly matter, since 

they have also a life of their own. What does matter is that, 

except in these, Mr. Hodgson seems to give us so little that 

is himself ; that so good a craftsman as he is said to be should 

awaken in us no more than a passing admiration of his skill 

of craft, of a facility which has no indication of basic growth. 
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He is at his best in the very short poems, such as The 
Mystery, Stupidity Street, The Bells of Heaven, or Reason 
Has Moons; and in the shorter ballads which are simply 
ballads, such as Time You Old Gipsy Man or The Gipsy 
Girl. His most marked characteristic is a sense of the crime 
against the freedom of all living things; one might speak of 
it as a "social sense," but it is more individualistic, more 
concrete, than that. As an instance of the influence of con- 
temporary poets one upon the other, it may be remarked that 
had The House Across the Way been included in Walter 
de la Mare's collection of poems, one would never have sus- 
pected that it was not his. It has precisely that atmosphere 
of suggested mystery noted as essentially characteristic of 
Mr. de la Mare's work. And is there not also in Mr. de la 
Mare's work something of that picture-book quality which 
one finds in Mr. Hodgson's? A. C. H. 

FOUR YOUNG POETS 

Asphalt, by Orrick Johns. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Of a beauty exquisite and rare are some of the poems 
in this book. I speak less of those smelling of Bowery 
asphalt, which open the volume, than of certain Country 
Rhymes, poems of Old Youth, and lyrics of love and death. 

We all remember how Mr. Johns leaped into fame by 
winning the first prize in the Lyric Year contest of five 
years ago. The prize poem, Second Avenue, is, however, 
one of the least interesting entries in the book, in spite of 
a few fine lines. We may imagine with what a wry face 
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